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but also such condensation and adjustment as may fit the articles to the 
pages of a monthly. We desire to present in each number a suitable 
variety of subjects in the body articles, without abridging the space 
allotted to the other departments of the Review. 


BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


THE LANGUAGE OF NIMROD, THE KASHITE. 


Tue farther Mr. Hormuzd Rassam's and M. de Sarzee’s admirable 
excavations extend the field of cuneiform research, the farther presses 
forward our knowledge of West Asiatie antiquity, the earliest history of 
man. Every day, also, the circle widens of those consecrating their en- 
thusiasm and energies to this new department of learning. With this 
new devotion blends new recognition of the imimense significance of 
Assyriology, in itself and in its relations to science. More than thirty 
centuries of man’s history, from the year 3800 8.c. down to Antiochus 
Soter (293-261 B. ¢.), are embraced by it. To the old world-mon- 
archies of Babylonia and Assyria come and associate themselves, as 
smaller dominions, the ancient kingdoms of Elam, Media, Armenia, and 
the neighboring regions. ‘The vast import, then, of Assyriology for 
ancient history and geography, for linguistics in general and especially 
for our knowledge of the sacred language of the Old ‘Testament with its 
sister idioms, for the histery of art, religion, and civilization, cannot be 
too highly appreciated. 

With these thoughts Friedrich Delitzsch, the well-known head of the 
Leipzig sehool of cuneiformists, introduces his new work on the “ Lan- 
guage of the Kossaeans,”!— a book intended not alone for the small cir- 
cle of the author’s fellow-workers, but of general interest, above all to 
the historical investigator and the Old Testament exeyete. 

The Kossaeans are the wild, predatory mountaineers in the rough 
valleys of the far-off Zagros? mountains, between Media and Babylonia, 
occasionally referred to as Kooaator by the classical authors, as Polybius, 
Strabo, Arrian, and Diodorus. Old Testament exegetes like August 
Knobel in his “ Vélkertafel der Genesis " * combined with these Kossaeans 
the Aush in the biblical description of Paradise, and, as has now be- 
come evident, this conjecture was right; for the Kush of Genesis ii. 13 is 
indeed not Ethiopia, but the land of the Kossaeans or Aussi, as they are 


1 Die Sprache der Kossder. Lingnistiseh-historische Funde und Fragen von 
Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor der Assyriologie an der Universitit Leipzig. 
Leipzig, J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1834. vi and 76 pp., small 4°. M. 
10,00, 

2 Delitzsch derives the name Zdypos, p. 3, n. 2, from the Assyrian zaqru, 
“high, lofty.” From the same stem zaqdru we have ziqqurratu, the name of the 
Babylonian pyramid, a tower rising in stories, Akkadian Exagila, Cf. also 
Delitzseh’s Wo lag das Paradies? Leipzig, 1581, pp. 124 and 216, and especially 
Francois Lenormant, Die Magie und Wakrsagekunst der Chaldder, Jena, 1878, 
p- 402. 

® Giessen, 1850, p. 250, 
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called in the cuneiform texts. So also Nimrod, the mighty hunter.) the 
founder of Erech, Akkad, Babel, and Kalneh, in the land of Shin‘ar 
(Genesis x. 8-12), was not an Ethiopian or Kushite, but a Kossaean or 
Kassite. When he is made in the genealogical tablet a son of the Ethi- 
opian Kush, the brother of Migraim, “ Egypt,” it rests, as Eberhard 
Schrader? first pointed out, on a misunderstanding, on a confusion of 
this Asiatic Aush, the land of the Kashites or Kossaeans, with the better 
known African Atish. 

On page 128 of Delitzsch’s admirable “ Paradies,” in which the Kooaatot 
are treated of in several passages (e. g. pp. 31 and 124), this seemed 
hardly probable to him. Now, however, he asserts, p. 60, n. 1, of the 
book before us, that Schrader’s opinion forces itself also upon him more 
and more. ‘To me the acute conjecture of the celebrated Berlin academ- 
ician seems beyond doubt, especially as in all likelihood there was written 
originally in both eases not WAS but W2.4 We shall have to correct the 
wad, Genesis ii. 13 and x. 8, to wD. 

Concerning the nationality of this people of wD or Kossaea, Assyriolo- 
gists have hitherto leaned to the opinion that a connection existed with 
the non-Semitie aborigines of Babylonia, the Sumero-Akkadians ; so, for 
instance, Schrader, KA'T. 289 note.4  Delitzseh, on the other hand, 
comes to the conclusion (p. 40) that no relationship is to be established 
for the Kossaean, either with the Elamitie or Susian (p. 45), or with the 
so-called Median or Scythie, the language of the second system of the 
trilingual Achwmenian inscriptions. 

We should not like to decide the question so quickly, since as yet 
we know searcely forty Kossaean words * and about ten times as many 
Sumero-Akkadian, whose reading and meaning are fully settled.’ The 
fact that we find the Kossacan expressions for * star, god, sun, man, king, 
lord, servant, earth, land, wind, foot” and “to go out” given by the 
Babylonian scholars as dukash, bushghu, sagh, mali, ianzi, buri or ubri, 


1 Concerning the eunciform legends of Nimrod, see my essay in No. 3 of 
vol. iii. of The Old Testament Stwlent, Chicago, 1883 (November). The edi- 
tion of the cuneiform text of the Babylonian Nimrod epic, there announced, 
appeared at the beginning of this year as vol. iii. of the Assyriologische Biblio- 
thek, edited by Friedrich Delitzsch and myself, Leipzig, 1854, J. C. Hinrichs, 
78 plates in 4°, autographed by myself. 

2 Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2d edition, Giessen, 1883, p. 87. 
I cite this work as KAT. KGF. are the same author's Keilinschrifien und 
Geschichtsforschung, Giessen, 1878. 

® As is known, the vowel letters 4 and s were inserted at a later period. Cf. 
Bernhard Stade, Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 1879, § 30 ; Gese- 
nius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik, 23d edition, § 7, 2. 

4 Compare also A. H. Sayce in the introduction to his learned paper The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam and Media in the Transac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. iii. part 2, London, 1874, and 
Francois Lenormant, Die Magie, Jena, 1878, p. 369, n. 3; Les origines de Uhis- 
toire ~~ ii. Paris, 1882, p. 105, n. 2. These remarks should have been certainly 

uoted, 

® See the alphabetical list on p. 39 of Delitzsch’s book, and compare Lenor- 
mant, Die Mage, Jena, 1878, p. Sto, 

® Cf. the Akkadian Glossary in part IV, of my Akkadische und Sumerische 
Keilschriftterte, Leipzig, 1882, 7 Cc. Minrichs, 4°, pp. 148-156. I cite this work 
as ASKT., and the Syllabary and Vocabulary in the first part as S* and V* 
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meli or kukla, miviash, iash, turughna, ghameru or saribu, and eme, 
while in the Sumero-Akkadian vocabulary, as far as it is known, we have 
for these notions mud(1), dinger, babbar, lu, lugal, u(n), ur(u), hi(n), 
kur, im(t) or ger, ger, e(), is not at all * sufficient to forever answer in 
the negative the question of the relationship of the Kossaean to the 
Sumero-Akkadian ” (p. 41). In Ethiopic these twelve words would be 
rendered by kokab, amlak or egzta-behér, gahay, sab’e, negis, eyxi, 
gabr, medr, hagar or beher, nefids, egr, weg'a, and in Avabie by najm, 
allah, shams, insdn, melik, rabb, ‘abd, ardh, bilad, rih, rijl, chara}. 
Nevertheless, no one will doubt that Arabie and Ethiopie are closely 
allied. 

Besides, even out of the very small number of Kossaean words thus 
far known, there are several which ean safely be regarded as dialect- 
ical modifications of corresponding Sumero-Akkadian roots. ‘The Kos- 
saeans said, according to 1. 37 of the Kossaco-Assyrian Glossary, for © to 
go out” Assyrian aga: eme. For this we have in Akkadian e, which, 
however, as I have shown in my * Sumerische Familiengesctze,” * is short- 
ened from ex, or, with the vowel of prolongation, eve ‘The difference 
now between eme and exe* is not greater than between D459 and 
pote’ Kara, “help,” then might be connected with Akkadian kara, 
“to protect,” Assyrian eféru ; the first syllable in turvghna, * wind,” 
Assyrian sliiru (syin), could be combined with the Akkadian tu, which 
is given in S® 616 (VR. 21, 15 g) as the pronunciation of the ideograph 
for “wind.” Meru in Kossaean gha-mern, * foot.” is perhaps Sumerian 
meri, the dialectical form of the Akkadian ger, “foot.” The name of 
the Moon-god, unfortunately mutilated in the glossary, is probably to be 
restored to SAi-[ in) or Shi-| na-ash).® Sagh (written KIT)? © Sun-god,” 
could stand for dagh, which is one of the Akkadian readings of the ideo- 

raphs for “sun; " shir in shuridsh, the other Kossaean name of this 
god, could be the Akkadian shir, * light ie (it R. 8.9 a), so that the 
name would signify “light of the lands,” Assyrian mir métati (LV R. 17, 
12 b; 19, No. 2. 52). ”Kamulla, the Kossacan name of Ea, the god of 
the depth, might be eomposed of ‘a, * mouth, face,” and mu(d)l, © shin- 
ing, clear, pure.” corresponding to the Akkadian surname of this god: 
nin-ige-azay, “lord of the shining or clear countenance.” Shugamunu, 
as the lion-god Nergal was called among the Kossacans as the god of the 


2 Compare also August Dillmann’s remarks on p. 4 of his admirable Gram- 
matik der dthiopischen Sprache, to which I have already drawn attention on 
4 522 of my essay on the Sumerian dialect, Gottingen Nachrichten, 1880, 
No, 17. 

2 Leipzig, 1879, p. 48, 21. I eite this book as SFG, 

BCH Sst; IR. 62, 526e; IV R11; 33 and 35a; 15,680; 16,13 a; 21, 
47a; 2, Sl a; 26, 25a; O7, 10 b; 30, 10a; VR. 23, Rev. 26; ASKT. 
45, T and 10; 64, 17-19; 73, 21 and 24, ete.; 78, 29 and Rev. 1 (ef. IV R. 8, 
42 b). 

4 For the interchange between final m and nin Sumero-Akkadian compare 
Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesesticke, p. 47, n. 23 Paradies, p. 208, 1.11; Die semiti- 
schen Volker und Sprachen, Leipzig, 1883, Otto Schulze, p. 471, n. 158. 

® Cf. Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, § 87, 1 a. 

© Cf. Henri Pognon, L’inseription de Bavian, Paris, 1880, p. 167, and my 
Beitrig ge zur assyrischen Lautlehre, in the Gottingen Nachrichten, 1883, p. 109, 


"TCE. Lenormant, Die Magie, p. 370. 
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mid-day sun, might be= Akkadian Suga-mula, “shining head.” The 
other name of the god Nergal in Kossaean Dir might be = Akkadian 
U-gur LV R. 24, 5 a, or dun, * mighty,” very frequently employed as 
an epithet of the gods, especially of Shamash. We should then have an 
interehange between final 7 and 2, as in Kardunidsh, the Kossaean? 
name of the district of Babylon, in which the ‘ar has been heretofore 
universally deemed a dialectical variation of the Akkadian gan, * gar- 
den,” Assyrian gind.? The readers of this Review are aware that ae- 
cording to Professor Delitzsch’s theory Paradise, the garden of the Lord, 
planted by Yahveh in Eden, was situated in this province of Aardu- 
nitish or Gindunish, a name which the “ Father of Assyriology,” Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, declared many years ago to be the prototype of the 
biblical JY jz. Still more evident is the connection between the Kos- 
saean mali, “man,” and the Sumero-Akkadian mud; the more so as 
the w may have originated in the obscuring influence of the 2, as in 
Akkadian guia, for gala, * large ;” see my “ Akkadische Sprache,” p. 7. 
That Ghola, Ghali, the Kossaean name of the goddess Gula, could 
quite well be a dialectical variation of the Akkadian Gida* has already 
been pointed out by Schrader in his review of Delitzsch’s work, in 
the “ Literarische Centralblatt” of February 16, 1884, col. 249. And 
finally, when the royal name Kurigalzu ® in col. I. 1. 16 of the * Rassam 
King List” is rendered by the Assyrian Re thishi, * be my shepherd,” 
I presume that it is not too far-fetched to see in gal the Akkadian 
root gal, which is translated in IT R. 38, 20e; IV R. 15, 33a; 28, 
7 a; 29, 37, 39 and 41a; 69, 49a; ASKT. 59, 30, ete., by bashi, 
“to be.” and in the zu the sign of the second person: compare the 
Akkadian add-zu, “thy father,” and garena-zu, “thou wast,” II R. 16, 
22, ete.® 

I cannot pursue this matter any farther at present, and will now con- 
fine myself toa brief outline of the contents of Professor Delitzsch’s inter- 
esting little book. The author treats first of the Kossaean nation. ‘The 
notices by Polybius, Strabo, Diodorus, Arrian,’ and others are quoted ; 
the first chapter, filling eighteen pages, however, is chietly devoted to the 
cuneatic records of the Aas$z. ‘The account of the campaign against 


1 Cf. ASKT. 78, top line, and p. 207, No, 40 and 41; KAT. 67, 10; II 
R. 48, 35 ¢; IV R. 25, 45 b; 27, 21a; VR. 29,9 ¢. 

2 Cf. Lenormant, Origines, I. 106; Delitasch, Paradies, p. 65. 

8 Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 133-136, 

4 For the change of gh and g in the beginning, compare p. 522, n. 4, of my 
essay on the Sumerian dialect, in the Gottingen Nachrichten of November 3, 
1550. 

§ Kurigalzu was the most celebrated of the Kossaean princes, the builder of 
the powerful fortress Daér-Kurigalzu (“citadel of K."), considered as the key 
to the land of Kardunidsh, aud vow represented by the mound of ruins known 
as Akarkif, twenty kilometers west from Babylon on Nahr Isa, along the read 
from Bagdad to Hilla. Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p- 207; Kossvier, p. 9. 

6 Delitzsch thinks, p. 23, that it is uncertain how the name Kurigalzu is to be 
analyzed. 

7 Compare for this the valuable treatise of the distinguished Strassburg 
Orientalist, Theodor Noldecke, entitled Griechische Namen Susiana’s, in the 
Gottingen Nachrichten, 1874, No. 8, pp. 173-197. It is a pity that Delitzsch did 
not peruse this excellent essay, which is eited both by Schrader, KGF., 176, 
and by Dillmann, Genesis, p. 168. Cf. also Lenormant, Origines, 11. 108, 5 and 
109, 2. 
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the Kass in the Annals of Sennacherib is given in translation.) and then 
there follows, pp. 6-11, the notice of the Kossaean kings in the so-called 
Synchronistie Tablet ? K. 4406, which has been partly ip tpanae «din IT 
R. 65 and II] R. 4, No. 3: Kara’ indash, Burnaburiish, Karaghardash, 
Nazibugash, Kurigalzu, Nazimaraddash, and Karaburiish. — Berosus 
terms this Kossaean dynasty “ Arab kings,” ® just as he inaccurately calls 
the Elamites Medes. It is possible, however, that this “ Arab” denotes 
only “ nomads ” or “ inhabitants of the desert,” sinee ‘37, “ Arabian” 
(p. 11), is derived from M2 7p, “desert.” These Shepherd-kings or 
Babylonian “Yxows * came, according to Delitzsch, p. 12. upon the throne 
about the year 1900, and reigned for three hundred years. From 1200 
to 900 there follows a period whieh Delitzsch (p. 14) terms the Semito- 
Kossaean. During this time there reigned, among others. S/urgashaltilne 
ridsh, or shortened Shagashaltiish (about 1050 B. ¢.), Simmash-shighu 
(about 1150), Melishighu, Agu(-kul-rime), ete. Most of these names 
are taken from the invaluable “ New List of Early Babylonian Kings ” 
(K. 4426) which Mr. Theo. G. Pinches published in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, January 11, 1881.6 This highly 
important text contains, altogether, the names of about two hundred 
Akkadian, Sumerian, Kossaean, and Semitie kings, with the Assyrian 
translation of their meanings. Unfortunately, the tops of the first and 
second and the bottom of the third and fourth columns are broken off. 
Nineteen of the names preserved are Kossaean, and through these 
fifteen words of this peculiar dialect have been furnished to us. 

This foundation of our Kossaean lexicon has lately received an unex- 
pected addition in a small, splendidly preserved Kossaco-Babylonian 
vocabulary, which was found in March of last year by Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, the sagacious successor of the late George Smith in the British 
Museum, and by Professor Delitzsch among some clay tablets shortly 
before sent to London by Hormuzd Rassam.® ‘This tablet contained, in 
Neobabylonian writing, forty-eight Kossaean words, with their Semitic 
equivalents, eight of which had been already disclosed to us by the 
Assyrian translation of the Kossaean names in the “ Rassam King 
List.” The glossary begins with the names of twelve divinities,’ which 
are followed by expressions for the most common conceptions, like 
dlulu and dayigi, “heaven;” ulam and simmash, “child ;” barghu, 


1 Compare for this Das sechsseitige Prisma des Sanherib, Inangural-Disserta- 
tion von Ite inhart Horning, Leipzig, 1875, 4°. 

2 Cf. A. H. Sayee's translation and remarks in Records of the Past, vol. iii. 
London, 1874, pp. 25-86. 

8 Cf. Vorsemitische Kulturen, p. 331, 

4 Of “Tews, Koocaios,”ApaBes, boivixes, I shall treat in a special article. The 
translation Basireis roudves seems to be only a popular etymology of the Egyp- 
tians. 

§ See also Delitzsch in my Familiengesetze, 1879, p. 5A, n. 2 

6 The tablet is six centimeters broad and about nine centimeters long, and 
marked in the collection of the British Museum: 82. 9-18. The color of the 
clay is light gray. 

7 The national god of the Kossaeans seems to have been called Kass’, The 
storm-god Ramman (Hebr. 75, 2 Kings v. 18) had among the Kossaeans 


the name Ubridsh or Buridsh; the god Merodach (Hebr. FIA, Jer. 1. 2) 
was called Shugura, and the guddess Beltis (A992) Mirizir. 
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“head ;” shir.) “bow;” nazi, “shadow ;” miridsh, “earth;” tanzi, 
“king,” ete.* : 

Ianzit was already known to us from the black obelisk of Shalma- 
neser If. (860-824 B. c.) * as the name of the ruler of Namri,‘ a district 
which bordered closely upon the Kossaean boundaries, and was perhaps 
even included in them. So also in Sargon’s inseriptions, the king of the 
land of Na’iri is called Janzé. Delitzsch very cleverly conjectures that 
this Junzd is not a proper name, but only the Semiticized Kossaean 
royal title ‘anzi, corresponding to the use of the biblical my», Pharao, 
without, however, drawing any other conclusions, except that the Kossae- 
ans had for some time also power on the neighboring countries. 

The third section, pp. 51-54, bears as its title, * The Religion of the 
Kossaeans.” It contains, among other things, valuable observations 
concerning the god of the planet Saturn, Adar or Adarmalik, Hebr. 
Joo718, in whose honor, as we learn from 2 Kings xvii. 31, the inhab- 
itants of the woAus “HAdov, Sippara, Hebr. BYMED, burnt their children with 
fire. According to Delitzsch, soot; is the god of the scorching sun 
(“Gott der sengenden Sonnengluth”), and originally identical with the 
fire-gods Malik-Moloch, Gibil, and Nusku, Hebr. "7103, as Joseph Halévy ® 
proposes to read, instead of the unintelligible JD3, 2 Kings xix. 37; Is. 
xxxvii. 38. From line 13 of the Kossaeo-Semitic glossary we learn also 
that the god Nergal (Hebr. om, 2 Kings xvii. 50), the idol of the in- 
habitants of Kutha (Hebr. 7995), is identical with Nusku ® and Adar. 

Adar as well as Nergal was, as Delitzsch remarks (p. 53, n. 2), god of 
the chase. The Kossaeans. according to line 8 of the glossary, called 
him Maraddash, WAM; and in this word, it seems to me, we have at last 
found, what has long been sought for in vain, the explanation of the 
name Nimrod, the 773 >>) Tz N23, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. ‘my in the name yy) is evidently the name of the Kossaean 


god of the chase WI. The final W does not belong to the stem, 
but is a termination peculiar to the Kossaean.’ It might be well to 


1 The Kossaeans were, like the Sutaeans (Hebr. p3w, Ez. xxiii. 23), famous 
archers. The Sutaeans seem to have spoken a Semitie language. Cf. the 
Sutaean words zalchu, “lead,” namalu, “ bed,” pitqu, “child,” Zizdnu, “the god 
Adar,” Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 236; Kossder, p. 50, 

2 Compare in addition the twelve Kossaean words above cited on pp. 89, 90. 

® The biblical king of this name, MONWDw, 2 Kings xvii. 3; xviii. 9, is the 
Shalmaneser LV. who reigned from 727 to 722, between “orbs nan, 745- 
727, and JID (Is. xx. 1), 722-704. 

# Cf. Paul de Lagarde, Armenische Studien, Gottingen, 1877, p. 112. 

5 Mclanges de critique et d'histoire, relatifs aux peuples scémitiques, par 
J. Halévy, Paris, 1883, p. 177, n. 1. 

© According to ASKT. 76, 8, it might seem as if Nushu, the nuntius deo- 
rum, were a female deity, corresponding to rodjveues &xéa “Ips: bi-i-li can only 
be feminine imperative of bobo. On the contrary, the masculine suffix shu, 
in L 14 and 20, argues against this, If tue name is Semitic, it might be con- 
nected with 7D}, “prince.” Cf. Lyon, Sargonstexte, p. 58. 

7 Cf. the names Kardunitish, Kara’indash, Karachardash, Nazibugash, ete., 
also dakash, “star,” simmash, “ child,” miridsh, “earth,” ete. Lenormant, Origines 
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note that Josephus (Arch. 1, 4, § 2) has instead of the NeSpud of the 
LXX. the form NeSpadns, although this is likely to be nothing more 
than the result of assimilation to the numerous Greck proper naines 
in &dys. What the 2 in 7) signities will, no doubt, become clear very 
soon. It is not impossible that it is a shortening of the Kossacan nazi= 
Assyrian gil/u, “shade, protection,” whieh appears in the names of the 
Kossaean kings Nezi-Shighu, Nazi-Buriish, Nazi-Bugash, ete. In this 
case Nimrod would be shortened from Nazi-Maraddash,' who appears 
in col. I. 53 of the * Rassam King List” among the Kossaean rulers, and 
is explained by Cil-Adar2 If papw, Shugamuna, can be contracted in 


Kossaean to DW, Shamu, M92 might also stand for (wlomzly]:4 The 
name would then mean “the one who is under the protection of the god 
of the chase,” or “ the protégé of the god of the chase.” 

In two appendices, then, two celebrated Babylonian kings are treated 
of: the Kossaean Aguvm, whose large votive inscription has been newly 
published, pl. 33 of vol. v. of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s * Cuneiform Inserip- 
tions,” ° and the powerful ruler Chammurabi, whom almost all Assyriolo- 
gists also regarded as a Kossaean, while M. Joachim Meénant has always 
declared him to be a Semite. Delitzsch now inclines to the opinion of 
the French cuneiformist. He even considers the name Chammi-rabi, 
which in col. I. 48 of the “ Rassam King List” is explained by Ajiata- 
rapashtu © (of) numerous progeny,” Semitic, deriving ehammu (S" 769) 
from an Assyrian stem ehamdnu, “to bind.” One of the most ancient 
pure Semitic inseriptions of this king is given at the end both in tran- 
seription and translation. To the Kossaean king Agwm Delitzsech assigns 
a relatively late date. According to his view there exists no reason for 
placing him before the Semito-Kossaean period. The opening words of 
his inscription, col. L. 1-45, are transcribed and translated, pp. 56 and 57, 
the results of Delitzsch’s careful collation of the original text being added 
in the foot-notes. 

Very useful are also the lists, seattered through the book, of the 
Elamitie divine and royal names (pp. 42 and 43), and of the seven Elam- 
itie rulers corresponding to the eight Median tyrants of Berosus (p. 68, 
n. 1); of the Median magistrates (p. 48), already communicated to us by 
the late George Smith, p. 228 of his ** Assyrian Discoveries,” from a frag- 
ment of an octagonal clay prism of Sargon,’ along with the six Median 


ii. p. 105, n. 2, already says, “La désinenee ash est tr’s-fréquente dans lono- 
mastiqne virile ou divine de Vidiome des Kasshi, or Ci:sicus, qui fourmirent 
une dynastie reguant sur la Babylonie du XVIII" siecle environ avant J.-C. au 
milien du XILL. 

1 Cf. Delitasch, Kosséicr, pp. 20 and 27, 2. 

2 For this compare the name of the Philistine king of Gaza: Cil-Bel (KAT. 
107 and 355, ete.; Paradies, 291); also Hebr. Sabra: later Ses ped) Dilhnann, 
Exodus & Leviticus, Leipzig, 1880, p. 328. ed : 

3 To the identity of Shumu and Shugamunu Lenormant first called attention, 
Die Magie, p. 370. This is unfortunately not cited in Delitzseh’s book, p. 28. 

4 It is to be remembered that, as was mentioned above, the Kossavan king 
wrnbwow is also called wmandwoy- 

5 A portion of this tablet, the fragment K, 4348, had been already published, 
II R. 38, No. 2. 

® They brought Sargon tribute in the ninth year of his reign, i. ¢. 713 B. c. 
According to Delitzsch (p. 49 at the bottom) these Median names bear an un- 
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proper names from the Asarhaddon Prism, col. IV. 1. 19-21 (p. 49): 
Uppis of Partakka, Zanasana of Partukka, Ramaté'a of Urakaza- 
barna ; the kings and districts of Na'iri (p. 50) from the monolith in- 
seription of the Assyrian king Shamshi-Ramman ILI. (824-811 8. c.), 
col. IIL, 45-63; a tabular survey of the history of Babylonia from the 
first Kossaean king down to Phul (pp. 62 and 63) ; and finally the so-called 
Neobabylonian Schilertéfelehen (80. 11-12. 3 in the collection of the 
British Museum), with the names of twenty-two kings and the years of 
their reigns (p. 66). 

For Old Testament exegetes p. 19, n. 2, is of especial importance, 
where Akkad, hitherto known in the cuneiform inscriptions only as the 
name of a country, is, in accord with TEN, Genesis x. 10, established 
also as the name of a city; not less so, p. 30, n. 5, on the land Namri,! 
which had been wrongly read by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Smith, Sayce, and 
also by Delitzseh (“ Paradies,” p. 237) Zimri, and combined with 5%, 
whose kings are mentioned Jer. xxv. 25, together with those of Elam and 
Media. ‘The reading Nemri is now finally settled by the Charter of 
Nebuchadnezzar I. of Babylon? (about 1500 B. c.). On the same in- 
teresting monument, col. IL. 50, also, Akkad is to be found preceded by 
the determinative for “city.”* Page 46, note, the combining of the 
NOTES, Ezra iv. 9, with the inhabitants of the country of Parsua is 
maintained against Schrader (KAT. 615); p. 69, n. 1, on the other 


mistakable Aryan stamp. The same view is expressed by Professor Eberhard 
Schrader in the Literarische Centralhlatt of February 16, 1884, 

1 The province of Namri or Namar was situated in the lofty valleys of the 
Diyala and its head waters, north and northwest of Chalman (now Hulwan), at 
ae a of the pass, over which the principal highway from Media to Babylon 
eads, 

2 The biblical AYSITDIDD or MLNTTDIDD is Nebuchadnezzar IT., 604-561 
B. C., the son of Nabopolassar, 625-604. 

8 This remarkable document is engraved in two columns, of 60 lines each, 
on two sides of a tetragonal monolith of whitish basalt. It is 62 centimeters 
high and somewhat rounded at the top. It was discovered, along with numer- 
ous other inseriptions, in the winter 1831-82, by Hormuzd Rassam, beneath the 
ruins of the biblical Sepharvaim (now Aboo Habba), in the chamber of an an- 
cient palace, at about three meters below the surface. Between the two columns, 
with the most carefully exeeuted archaic Babylonian inscription, there are six 
superimposed fields with constellations, altars, beasts, and mythological figures, 
eut in with the chisel. On the left of these pictorial representations an enor- 
mous serpent is coiling itself up, in all probability the emblem of Ciru, the 
Serpent-god, invoked col. II. 49 of the text. The stone is now in the British 
Museum. Dr. Hermann Hilprecht, a promising pupil of Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, examined it carefully during his stay in London, August and Sep- 
tember, 1882. Through the kindness of the keeper of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, Dr. Birch, and his distinguished assistant, Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, he also obtained a squeeze of the inscription. From this he has pub- 
lished the text in autography in his inangaral dissertation Freibrief Nebukad- 
nezar’s I., Leipzig, 1883, 4°. The inscription contains a Babylonian state docn- 
ment, made out before several high Babylonian dignitaries as witnesses, a charter 
which attests that a number of cities in the district of Namar, belonging to 
Reti- Marduk, the chief (A‘3 bSy>) of the house of Kaziyara, are declared as 
free and independent, on account of his bravery exhibited during the Elamitic 
campaign. Cf. Hilprecht, le. p. viii. (See now, also, the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology of April 1, 1884, pp. 144-170.) 

* Cf. Hilprecht, 1. c. p. viii. n. 2, and p. 8, 1. 50. 
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hand, he doubts with good reason the identity of Audur-Mabuk’s son 
Arad-Sin, incorrectly read as Sumerian Lri-Aku, “ servant of the moon- 
god,” with the biblical 7>b3 779 yy, Genesis xiv. 1 and 9. 

To many the news will be interesting, that Professor Delitzsch intends 
issuing half yearly, from now on, * Essays on the History of Religion ” 
(p. 55, n. 1). Old Testament students need not be afraid, however, of 
having to burden their library budget with the purchase of these indis- 
pensable publications regularly twice a year. Moreover, I cannot repress 
my unfortunate pessimistic skepticism that for some time we shall have 
to remain content with the gratifying announcement alone, made on 
p- 24, that the * Assyrian Lexicon,” eagerly expected for several years, 
is at last happily completed. The fruits of the author's comprehensive 
lexicological collections for the Assyrian, however, mect us in numerous 
places in the present treatise on the Kossacans. I will mention among 
others the explanation of the word eshitu (p. 6, n.1) as “disorder, anar- 
chy ;” of the adverb anna-ma (p. 7, n. 3) as “ friendly, peaceably ;" 
a formation like the Hebrew C2r7;? the substantive teshimtu,? * wis- 
dom” (p. 57); the verb tudla (= * tulluyn), “to hang the quiver” 
(cf. mn, Genesis xxvii. 13) p. 29, 1; and the combination of tuchimu 
with the Talmudie and Targumie 827M: p. 7, n. 5. On page 8, 1. 11, 
the stem dudkutu is at last correctly written with b: ibalkitu, not ippal- 
kitu. This might long ago have been derived from TV. R. 16, 52 and 64 
a; 57,9 d, as well as from p. 66,1. 14 and 15, of my “ Keilschrifttexte.” 
On page 57, note ¢, also the old mistake Ishtar qashitti ilati, * Istar, the 
archeress of the goddesses” (* Chaldiiische Genesis,” Leipzig, 1576. p. 
272). instead of Lshtar garitti lati (ef. ASKT. 126, 19), * the powerful 
goddess,” has disappeared? Page 74 my reading e-ni-shi, * his lord,” 
instead of be-ilé-shu is adopted; ef. KAT. 69,1. 10 and 496. Page 7, 
n. 2, for the character CU the new phonetic value rik, and p. 28 for Yaa 
the reading ara is made very probable. Whether the Assyrian amelit, 
“man,” rendered by the Hebrews in the name of Nebuchadnezzar’s sue- 
cessor, TT our, 2 Kings xxv. 27; Jer. lii, 31 (Babylonian A meli- 
Mordul:, “man or servant of Merodach”), as dvil, is Semitic and not 
connected with the Sumerian mudu, “man,” Kossaean mali, mali, I 
leave undecided. Nor does it yet seem quite clear to me that the name 
Adur* is good Semitic (p. 53). 


1 Ma or m, later pronounced r, was in Assyrian, like the Hebrew D an ad- 
verbial ending; ¢f. Praetorius in the Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Philolo~ 
gie, Leipzig, 1881, p. 197. I also believe that the 4 in WT) is the same affix, 
and not the suffix of the third person, For Y3t1}= DIT compare 78 and 
poy, JOINS and 71278, ete., ete. The spelling WIT) is to be met with in 
only three late passages : Jer. xIvi. 12 and 21; xlix. 3. : 

2? Compare for this the Nouvelles notes de lexicographie assyrienne, par M. 
Stanislas Guyard, in the Journal Asiatique, Aodt-Septembre, 1853, p. 155. 

8 The Assyriological adviser of the Literarische Centralhblatt (December 15, 
1883, col. 1796) would in my place add here, “These readings MBO and 
MTA rest, as we should like to remark (without any reproach to the author, 
however) on private communications of the reviewer, made in 1880.” 

# Adrammelech, Assyrian A dar-Malsk, the parricidal son of Sanherib, 2 Kings 
xix. 37, is a name like Vain, which does not mean “God-wrestling ” (Gen. 
xxxii. 29), but “ El is king ” (Assyrian sharru). 
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Unintellicible to me is the circumflex over the a in shdmd, “heaven” 
(p- 25), instead of sham (= shdméyi, Ethiopie sdméy) ; likewise the 
remark that dagal-e cannot be read sharre, * kings” (p. 20,1); shame, 
“heaven,” I think, is written innumerable times ideographically with 
phonctical complement an-e, and only quite exceptionally as TV R. 20, last 
line purely phonetically sha-me-e: ef. also kur-e instead of shade, * moun- 
tains,” ete., ete. That lugal-e was to be taken as “kings of Babylon” 
would searcely have been found out even by an ancient Babylonian 
scholar. If girritu! occurs, K. 4399, Rev., as a synonym of skihbirru 
(p. 58), it cannot mean “seeptre,” for shibirra is ASKT, 120, 16 
(cf. CV. p. XLI.), certainly a weapon: re'u? ina shibirrishu lidikshi, 
“the ruler may kill her with his shébirrw.” Kings, I think, do not usually 
slaughter females with their sceptres; cf. also Sanherib, Sayee 8, whicre 
shibirru appears as a variant of kakku, “weapon.” I also have some 
doubé concerning the supposed Assyrian risiyw (== Talmudie and Tar- 
gumic STW), “spikenard,” p. 36: ef. also Delitzsch, “ Assyrische Stu- 
dien,” Leipzig, 1874, p. 127, and Schrader in the * Monatsberichte ” of the 
Berlin Academy of May 5, 1581, p. 417. Instead of rishgu, IL R. 36, 
3 d, I believe, it should rather be read Saqqi, “chief.” For the corre- 
sponding Akkadian shara, see my “ Akkadische Sprache,” Berlin, 1883 
(cited as CV.), p) XXXVIL. An old mistake, finally, is the rendering 
of the ideograph shughub,® Assyrian suchuppatu, by * bullock, juvencus.” 
Sisé, suchuppati, imeré is not * horses, bullocks, and asses,” but * horses, 
mules, and asses,” Avabie chail, bighal, hamir, ef. Qorin 16, 8: wal- 
chaila wal-bighdla wal-hamira litarkalihd, “ and the horses, mules, and 
asses that you may ride on them.” Another name for * mules ” appears 
to have been paré:* ef. Schrader, KAT. 298, 18 and 579. Whether 
this word has any connection with Hebrew 873,° “ wild ass,” and TD 


(fem. Pa a ), “mule,” is not quite certain.’ To the references for gul = 


1 For ¢irritu the remarks of Arthur Amiaud and Stanislas Gayard (Journal 
Asiatique, Aotit-Septembre, 1883, p. 197, § 19) could have been cited. 

2 The Nin re’u, “shepherd,” is not an Sy), but stands for 5; re’u is=reyu, 
rdyu, ratyu (cf. belu); the yin r@a, “companion,” on the other hand (CV. 
XXXIV.), is an N52 ef. PayounA = sap, and ‘Payai, St. Luke iii. 35 =D", 

8 S* 44; II R. 4, 677, where su-u-up-pa-tum is to be corrected to su-chu-up- 
pa-tum. Dialectical by-forms of shughub, according to II R. 70, 191-194, are 
shu-ghul, i-shi (or i-lin?), and sulgar (or sulsha?). The shu in shughub is the 
same that occurs in the word for “ yoke,” shudun, dialectic shudul. Dun isa 
synonym of ger = niigiru, S* 527, and the ideograph for nagiru consists of the 
character for * frontlet,” Akkad. aga, Assyrian aga, and the inserted kaskal = 
charranu (plene char-ra-a-nu, Charter of Nebuchadnezzar, col. [. 1. 16), S* 303. 
Cf. also the shu in the ideograph for atédu ( ANY), Akkadian sigga, S" 830, Shu 
I take it = sachdpu (S® 824), a synonym of kardmu (Delitzsch, Nossiier, p. 3, 4). 

* Hebr. 7D, “ juvencus,” appears in Assyrian as paru (= Akkadian amar): 
see Johns Hopkins University Circulars of March, 1884, p. 50 below. 

5 The Assyrian equivalent of the Akkadian anshu-edina, “ass of the desert,” 
IV R. 3, 23a, is, of course, to be read burimu, not purivu. Pari might be 
“mulus ” and suchuppatu “ mula.” 

© That the Aramaic name for “ mule,” NITAD or NYITAD (Arabie kaudan), 
is identical with kudin, which oceurs in the so-called Cappadocian Cuneiform 
Inscription, I communicated to Mr. Pinches in the British Museum in March, 
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abdtu, “to ruin,” Hebrew T28! (p. 70, 3) we might add IT R. 27, 50 ¢. 
d.; ef. for this p. 523 of our essay on the Sumerian dialect. An-nim oby. 
1. 11 of the Chammurabi Inscription (p. 74) is, I think, to be taken as 
Troy Os (Genesis xiv. 18); Assyrian ile elamu or ilu eli (elinw) and 
u cuhectran itt in the following line will have to be explained after the 
analogy of Sya rw in 1. 18 ‘of the sepulchral inscription of the Sido- 
nian king Eshmunazar.?— Compare also the Old Testament use of TY in 
places like 2 Sam. vi. 12, ete., ete. ‘That... gi-ir 1. 14 is to be restored 
to [mi ]-gri ir appears to me hi irdly probable ; [ suppose we should read 
[yi] geir and regard the ir as a phonetical complement to the ideo- 
graph gi-gt (SFG. 57 and 58). Just as little can I believe that ai-au 
Rev. 4 is to be read tnu. I conjecture that it denotes “we” (CV. 
p- XL. at the bottom) * and that the following are relative clauses. 

In conclusion, I should like to express the wish that Delitzseh would 
keep to the concise and exact style of the most excellent notes and 
appendices to his admirable * Par adies.” The Hosséier, like the contribu 
tions to Dr. Lotz’s © Insehriften Tiglathpileser’s L.,” is a little too long 
drawn out; it might conveniently have been condensed to one third, an 
article of moderate length for a scientifie periodical. In view of the 
overproduction in our scientifie literature and the limitedness of our 
time we eannot write concisely enough. It costs the single author, to 
be sure, more time, but saves hundreds of readers a good deal of this 
priceless article. Should the cost of the Assyriological publications be 
reduced one half — the Aossder comes to ten marks !— this disaster will 
certainly be endured. And that these oligographical principles, to use 
the neologism of a celebrated philosopher, do not affect in any way the 
thoroughness and perspieuity of the contents is, I think, shown, for 
instance, in the masterly commentary on Genesis by my venerable in- 
structor August Dillmann, Should there really be at any time some 
superfluous space, it might rather be employed for the citation of one’s 
predecessors in order to dispel as soon as possible the reproach brought 
forward, not unjustly, by Paul de Lagarde (Gottingen Nachrichten of 
December 3, 1881, p. 576) of the wihistorical character of Assyriology. 

Paul Haupt. 

Unrversity oF GOTTINGEN 

and Jouns Hopkins University. 


1882. The same opinion was expressed in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology of June 6, 1882, by Professor Edward Sachau, of Berlin. 

1 The Jin Hebr. Jas as compared with Assyrian FYDN rests on a partial 
assimilation to the preceding 33 likewise T2>y “to be heavy,” is in Assyrian 
fria>. CE also Assyr. 773 = Hebr. 793, “to give ;” Assyr. Rw Hebr: way 
“honey ;” "DD alongside of 72D Sup instead of brn etc., ete. Most of the 
apparently sporadic sound changes in Semitic rest on similar assimilatury proe- 
esses. 

2 Cf. Schlottmann, Die Inschrift Eschmunazar’s, Halle, 1868, pp. 142-146. 
Dillmann, Uber Baal mit dem weiblichem Artikel (4 Béad) in the Monatsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy of June 16, 1881, pp. 7-10, 

3 ‘The pretixed i in ninu ana alishu inillikshu, “let us go to his city,” ASKT, 
119, 25, seems to be a cohortative particle. Compare also i-nikul, “let us eat,” 
Haupt, Nimrod Epic, Leipzig, 1584, p. 44, 1. 68, and Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Lesestiicke, Leipzig, 1878, p. 83, 1.3: andku u kashi ienipush shashma, “1 and 
thou, let us make fight.” 
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